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Marble eliminates the need for metal supports 
as shown in this section of an installation of 895 
toilet stalls in a large southern aircraft plant. 


Sanitary requirements for toilets are best met by the 
one material which discourages bacterial growth, and 
which can be maintained hospital-clean with merely 
the simplest regular attention. 

Marble meets every sanitary requirement. It is per- 
manent, durable, modern, and most economical when 
every cost factor is considered. 


Marble shoulders new responsibility today by 
freeing for critical Army, Navy, and Aircraft 
Air Force use, metals which should be con- 
served for the national defense program. 


Write for FREE LITERATURE by stating your needs to: 


Maxete NSTITUTE OF America, INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 





One women’s “dream kitchen” come true . . . with 
a Lifetime Vinyl! Floor, every tile of which is pre- 
cision-cut to assure a smoother, better-looking job 
with practically invisible water-tight joints. 


Other outstanding ROBBINS products: 
Rubber floor tile s Rubber TERRA-TILE 
LIFETIME vinyl! cove base 
LIFETIME vinyl! wall tile 
LIFETIME vinyl! corrugated stair treads 
LIFETIME viny! safety tread runners 
Waterproof alcohol-base adhesive 


ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUSCU.ABIA, ALA. 





They want 
relief from the drudgery 
of floor care! 


—no more scrubbing 

—no more waxing 

—no more back-breaking, time-wasting, 
costly floor care. 


Now their architects 
know what to give them— 


ROBBINS LIFETIME VINYL FLOOR TILE 


. the flooring that asks the simplest 
of upkeep—just a semi-wet, long- 
handled mop to remove surface soil 
quickly from a tile face that holds its 
original beauty through the years, un- 
damaged by grease, oils, fats, acids, 
alkalies. . 
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STANDARDIZED SERVICE IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Steel Framing scuoor sunove 
SCHOOL BUILDING 

These Light Steel Trusses developed some years ago 

‘ for fire-resistive steel framing of apartment house roofs 


now provide the school architect with a steel member 
that fits smoothly into his design and dimensional needs. 
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Coming to the job ready for erection, they get the 
building under roof quicker. Hip conditions are no 
problem for rambling designs. Spacing is adjusted to 
roofing materials. Only Macomber can give you that 
convenient nailable feature for roofing, ceiling material 
and at gable ends for siding or masonry anchors. 
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the boards, send us your dimensional and loading 
information. . 
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finer 
Schools 


LIMESTONE 


Distinctively beautiful . . . still the finest and still the 
favorite . . . enduring magnificent Indiana Limestone 
offers even greater value now to those who want the 
best. Despite increased freight rates, higher wages, 
and soaring taxes, cut-and-finished Indiana Limestone 
is still one of the most moderately priced of all build- 


ing materials! 
The Nation’s Building Stone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE &) P. O. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make ‘ull and frequent use of our 
technical counsel without expense or obligation. 





“Hospital-Versatile” 
Elevatoring 


6 ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS 
Maguolo and Quick 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Architect-Engineer 
1 FREIGHT ELEVATOR 
McGough Brothers 
General Contractors 
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Steel saved civilization at Augsburg 


For 2000 years, the western world 
has survived vast waves of Asiatic invaders who 
threatened to destroy it. Repeatedly, the fate of 
civilization and Christianity has seemed to hang 
on the outcome of a single battle. 

Such a decisive action was fought at Augs- 
burg, South Germany, in 955 A.D. Swarming 
out of Asia, savage hoses overran the rich 
Danube Valley. They ravaged the prosperous 
lands of Germany, Italy and France. At last, 
under Otto, King of Saxony, the armored Knights 
of Christendom rallied. They faced a hundred 
thousand fierce foes. The battle raged all day. 
Thousands were slain. At last the tide turned 
and the Magyars fled. For three days the Knights 
pursued the scattered enemy, killing or captur- 


ing thousands more. Symbolic of the west's 
predominance in weapons and armor of iron 
and steel, victory was credited to King Otto's 
iron-tipped Holy Lance. 

Augsburg ended the Magyars’ attempts to 
conquer Europe. They settled down to peaceful 
living in their valley and within 50 years ac- 
cepted Christianity. Again, history demonstrat- 
ed the truism that no people or alliance can 
establish supremacy unless it first predominates 
in the production and use of iron and steel. 

It is reassuring that America produces twice 
as much steel as the rest of the world combined. 
America has the steel to win. We will use 
enough of it to protect our leadership of a free 
Christian world. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
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Presentation of The Institute’s Gold Medal 
to Bernard Ralph Maybeck 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE ANNUAL DINNER AT THE 83rd 
CONVENTION, NAVY PIER, CHICAGO, MAY 10, 1951 


PRESIDENT WALKER: 

Our principal purpose here to- 
night, other than the good fellow- 
ship so important to all of us, is to 
pay homage to a man whose 
pioneering in the use of materials 
was always tempered by an under- 
standing of man’s enjoyment in 
grace, in color, in rich form ; whose 
life, even now at ninety, is still 
one of great curiosity—of aware- 
ness—and, looking down over the 
pleasant world below in the Bay 
Region, he still believes that beauty 
in architecture and in the city is 
an ideal worthy of a life-long ef- 
fort. 

We are happy to have Mr. May- 
beck’s son here to receive the Gold 
Medal of The American Institute 
of Architects awarded to his father. 
We understand the feebleness of 
the body; we hail the vigor of the 
spirit. 


After the reading by President 
Walker of the citation (see page 


5), a phonographic recording of 
Mr. Maybeck’s voice was ampli- 
fied to fill the banquet hall, ex- 
pressing the thoughts induced by 
this recognition of his professional 
achievements. 


BERNARD RALPH MAYBECK: 


Architecture is the historian of 
its peoples. From Egypt’s pyra- 
mids, forwards and backwards, 
through cave-dwellings, Swiss lake 
houses, Alaskan igloos, seven layers 
of Troy, Greek temples, all we 
know of the peoples is what is left 
of their architecture, and what that 
architecture covered. The archi- 
tect of this architecture does not 
need to talk. His business is to 
listen to the other men and to in- 
terpret on paper, then in materials, 
the other men’s thoughts and 
words. 

In an idle moment Daniel Burn- 
ham said: “Make no little plans. 
They have no magic to stir men’s 
blood and probably themselves will 
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not be realized. Make big plans, 
aim high in hope and work, re- 
membering that a noble, logical 
diagram, once recorded, will never 
die, but long after we are gone 
will be a living thing, asserting 
itself with ever-growing insist- 
ency.” 

In Rome the plan for St. Peter’s 
Church and surroundings was ac- 
cepted before the sixteenth century. 
The work was not finished until 
the twentieth century. Remember 
that our sons and grandsons are 
going to do things that would 
stagger us. Let your watchword 
be Order and your beacon Beauty. 

I have asked my son, Major 
Maybeck, an engineer, to receive 
and to accept from you your ex- 
pression of approval of my interpre- 
tation of other men’s ideas. 


+ 


Mayor MaysBeEck: 


I am sorry that Dad cannot be 
here personally to receive this 


honor. It is never very satisying 
to bestow a gift by proxy. But 
since he cannot be here in person, 
it has been suggested that I attempt 
to fill in some of the more personal 
background to his architectural ac- 
complishments. You all know his 
works far better than I, but per- 
haps I can give you just a little of 


the man. Or perhaps I should say 
“The Folks” because, if this medal 
is deserved, it is because of one of 
those fortunate combinations of 
two personalities. Dad is the 
artist all right; but there are many 
artists whose dreams never mate- 
rialize due to the lack of practical 


support. 


Back in the days before our Civil 
War, when Bismarck was “liberat- 
ing” western Germany, there were 
some hard-shell reactionaries who 
preferred the old local “Tyranny” 
to the new central “Liberation.” 
One of these was named Kern. 
Another was called Maybeck. Bis- 
marck was stronger, and so the 
Kerns and the Maybecks came to 
the United States. During the 
Civil War the stork delivered 
Bernard Ralph Maybeck to a 
cabinetmaker named Maybeck and 
his wife Elizabeth Kern, in Mac- 
dougal Street in New York City. 

About this same era a young man 
named Henry White went out to 
California and taught school in 
Sacramento, returned to study law 
at Harvard, became a major in 
the Union Army, married a girl 
named Eleanore McKeehan, and 
settled down to teaching school at 
the head of the old Chisholm Trail 
in Kansas City. The stork found 
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ANNO DOMINI MCMLI 


IN OUR TIMES GREAT PIONEERS HAVE COURAGEOUSLY STEERED 
THEIR WAY TO THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE SPIRIT: COURSING EVER 
ON WITH FREE WILLS THEIR SOULS-IN ADVENTUROUS PATHS. 
OVER SEAS, OVER THE VAST PLAINS, THE HIGH MOUNTAINS, 
HEWING THE GREAT FORESTS~HAVE FOUND NEW BEAUTY AND 
FURTHER UNDERSTANDINGS OF HUMAN ASPIRATIONS. WHILE 
CASTING LOOSE THE ANCHOR CHAINS OF TRADITION, THEY HAVE 


GUARDED HUMAN HOPES AS PRECIOUS CARGOES 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


IS PRIVILEGED TO ACKNOWLEDGE IN AWARDING ITS 


GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR 


A PIONEER WHOSE LIFE AND WORK GIVE LUSTROUS 


DISTINCTION TO OUR PROFESSION 


BERNARD RALPH MAYSBECK 


EVER FREE IN SPIRIT: “EVER SEEKING A SAD FEELING, A HUNGER OF 
AN ARTIST AFTER BEAUTY, A HUNGER THAT IS NEVER SATISFIED’.- 
HE HAS CREATED THE STURDY BEGINNINGS OF AN ARCHITECTURE 
TRULY REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN LIFE IN A CIVILIZATION, WE 
HOPE, TO BE EVER PIONEERING. INSPIRED TO FURTHER SEEKINGS 


“WE TOO TAKE SHIP. O SOUL!” 


PH FIC ery ae 


SECRETARY PRESIDENT 


The parchment itself 
measures 17” x 22” 





them there and delivered Annie 
White. 

Time went by and Ben Maybeck 
found Annie White and immedi- 
ately lost his heart. Annie con- 
sidered and debated the situation, 
and here the story might have 
stopped, but she got the ring in 
a Halloween cake. Superstition 
has its creative facets—or I might 
not exist. 

Dad has never had the proper 
reverence for money. Before he 
was married he spent his money 
as soon as he got it, and had to 
rely on his friends for subsistence 
until next payday. Mother never 
spent a nickel until all the juice 
had been extracted. 


Having been born at the head of 
the Chisholm Trail, Mother was 
trained to be afraid of everything. 
Dad’s old Grandfather Kern was 
notorious for his violent temper. 
Dad inherited just a touch of the 


temper. When he wanted some- 
thing and could not get it, he be- 
came frustrated. When he became 
frustrated, old Grandfather Kern 
would take over, and Mother was 
afraid he would die of apoplexy. 
She was afraid of everything, but 
mostly of apoplexy, so she would 
write letters, borrow money, call 
people on the telephone, or do zny- 
thing necessary to get him what he 


wanted, and avoid the apoplexy. 
In this curious way the dreams of 
the artist became realities. 

A very early recollection of mine 
is the smell of library paste and the 
dining-table covered with a litter 
of cardboard, scissors and shiny, 
bright-colored paper cut in fancy 
designs. Dad loved the idea of 
medieval pomp and circumstance, 
with lots of color. He made a lot 
of shields and banners to hang 
around the house at Christmas 
time. Birthdays always had to be 
celebrated with something made of 
silver. 

Shoemakers’ children go bare- 
footed. I have spent most of my 
life in unfinished houses. 

Dad tells a story of his first as- 
signment in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris—a pedestal for a bust 
of Shakespeare. The Whatman 
paper was stretched perfectly. The 
pencil lines were like a steel en- 
graving. Old Pere André came 
by and said, “C’est tres bien, Mon- 
sieur, etudiez la!’”’ What did the 
old man mean by “Study it”? It 
was finished, it was perfect. Across 
the aisle was a long, lanky Italian 
boy with a hooknose like Dante. 
Dad asked him what Pere André 
meant by “Etudiez la!” So Ristori 
went to work on the beautiful 


finished plate. He had a big, black, 
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soft pencil and dirty old eraser, and 
he went over that beautiful clean 
drawing and made it into a hope- 
less mess. But in watching him, 
Dad learned that Ristori liked one 
line better than another. Dad says, 
“I have never been an architect; 
I have just liked one line better 
than another.” 

Pere André also said, “You think 
that the thickness of a line does 
not matter? Well, just put that 
thickness on the end of your nose 
and see what it looks like!” 

Dad’s father told him, “Never 
let go of your pencil.” He is 89 
now and he never has. Dad would 
make a sketch of a house, mess it all 
up with lines, trace the lines he 
liked best, mess it up again and 
trace it again and again until he 
got what he wanted. Then he 
would project the sketch on the 
wall, to scale, and trace it. 

Results: Doors 6’ 914” x 334”; 
windows 4534” x 37 5/16”— 
everything special. Stock sizes 
purely by accident. No reverence 
for money. 

Then he would start changing. 
Change the preliminary drawings, 
change the final drawings, change 
the working drawings, change the 
house as it was being built. The 8 
per cent commission evaporated and 
Mother borrowed more money. 


Later the commission was 10 per 
cent. That evaporated too. 

An old estate was subdivided, 
way outside of town. Dad was 
crazy, he wanted to buy land. The 
town would grow out that way. 
It did, and whenever things got to 
the point where the sheriff was just 
around the corner, someone would 
buy a lot. That saved Dad. He 
could not make a living at archi- 
tecture because he liked one line 
better than another, and he had no 
reverence for money. He refused 
to sell his dreams down the river. 

Many people have asked me why 
I did not follow in my father’s 
footsteps I used to parry that 
question and say, “My bump of art 
was a dimple.” Now I can face 
it. I just do not have the guts to 
be a real architect. My dreams 
are not strong enough. Perhaps 
I could have learned to like one 
line better than another, but I have 
a normal and proper reverence for 
money. I would compromise—use 
a standard-size door and a stock- 
numbered window. 


+ 


FHA Cooperative Housing 


IF ANYONE is not clear as to the 
purpose and details of the Federal 
Housing Administration Coopera- 
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tive Housing program, a question- 
and-answer elucidation has been 
issued by the National Association 
of Home Builders, dated May 1, 


1951. Probably a copy of this re- 


lease can be had from NAHB, 
1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Collaboration in The Arts of Design 
By Gilmore D. Clarke, HON. A.1.A. 


Excerpts from an address before the Chicago Chapters of The 
American Institute of Architects and the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, February 6, 1951. 


I’ SEEMS TO ME that I should 
attempt to justify my presence 
here tonight, for the reason that in 
these extraordinary times our ef- 
forts, very properly, should be 
directed toward pursuits which, in 
a substantial measure, aid the situa- 
tion in which we in this country 
now find ourselves. 

Just eleven days after Pearl 
Harbor a meeting of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts was held 
in Washington; the country was 
feverishly preparing for war and I 
am sure that very few, if any of 
us, were giving much thought to 
anything else. However, at that 
meeting, the members of the Com- 
mission adopted the following reso- 
lution :— 

“Tt is the belief of this Commis- 
sion that in these times, when the 
full energy of this Nation is turned 


toward prosecuting the War, it 
would be a distinctive achievement 


of our Democracy if the arts of 
Peace could be kept vigorously 
alive. This, the Commission be- 
lieves, can be accomplished as a 
co-related effort in our defense 
program. The spiritual lift result- 
ing from such an_ undertaking 
would be of immeasurable value to 
the whole country. In the past, 
wars had the power to stir men to 
create moving poems, great litera- 
ture, and stirring music, as well as 
to make notable contributions in 
the fields of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. We believe that 
the great traditions of the past may 
be fulfilled again in these momen- 
tous times and we hope that efforts 
to stimulate the Arts may not be 
stifled in our time.” 


Se 


So at this time, when the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world still 
have their backs to a wall, reso- 
lutely facing the menace of Com- 
munism, I feel, in the light of this 
statement of purpose, that there is 
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some measure of justification for 
presenting the subject of collabora- 
tion among the arts of design. 

In an address before the gradu- 
ating class of the School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania more than a decade ago I 
made the following remarks which, 
I modestly believe, are still worthy 
of repetition. 

“The complex ways of life 
brought about through the inven- 
tive genius of man have resulted in 
a marked tendency toward narrow 
specialization in all walks of life. 
This limiting and narrowing of 
the various fields of endeavor is not 
restricted to industry; it is a factor 
which affects the arts with equal 
force. This brings about the neces- 
sity for collaboration, a term 
descriptive of the cooperative ef- 
fort so desirable for creating effec- 
tive results in the solution of more 
or less complex problems, or in 
the production of intricate works 
where the talents of two or more 
persons representing different areas 
of endeavor must be developed in 
mutual sympathy in order to 
achieve a result of distinction. 

“The past few years have 
demonstrated, more clearly than 
ever before, the need for a closer 
collaboration in the arts of archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, 


painting, and sculpture. Painting 
and sculpture are becoming in- 
creasingly more important in rela- 
tion to architecture. As our archi- 
tecture becomes further simplified 
there appears a greater need for 
embellishment with sculpture and 
painting. In the new architecture 
the art of the painter and of the 
sculptor must be studied in close 
conjunction with the development 
of the architectural study from the 
beginning, in order that the paint- 
ing and the sculpture may become 
integral and harmonious parts of 
the larger composition. 

“Collaboration must also extend 
beyond the building and the build- 
ing line; it must encompass the 
areas of land upon which buildings 
are built; we should expand our 
collaborative effort to include the 
broad province ruled over by the 
landscape architect.” 


Members of other professions 
must play important parts in the 
variety of enterprises aimed to de- 
velop the land for the city and in 
some measure to modify the larger 
domain within the forest, the 
mountains or the plain. The engi- 
neer plays a large role in all of 
man’s efforts to change the surface 
of the earth in order to fulfill his 
many needs. But the engineer alone 
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usually fails to solve esthetically 
those works he undertakes unaided 
by representatives of at least one 
of the professions of the arts. In 
a rather long experience it is my 
judgment that projects, which in 
some manner change the earth’s 
surface, are better planned when 
the engineer, the landscape archi- 
tect, and the architect work to- 
gether collaboratively. 


And now I invite you to view 
with me a larger area, a city in 
which the architect, and landscape 
architect, the engineer, and repre- 
sentatives of the arts of painting 
and sculpture have worked suc- 
cessfully in collaboration. But 
first, let us look briefly into the 
history of the development of this 
City, the Nation’s Capital. 

Last year marked the one hun- 
dred fiftieth since the establishment 
of the seat of government of this 
nation in Washington. In 1800 
the City boasted of 109 brick and 
263 frame houses sheltering a popu- 
lation of approximately 3,000. The 
principal structures were the un- 
finished Capitol and the White 
House. 

Capitol Hill was, for the most 
part, thickly wooded and we are told 
that two wells, the only water sup- 
ply for the area, were at the site 


of the present rotunda of the 
Capitol. Tiber Creek ran sluggishly 
at the foot of Capitol Hill; it was 
crossed on logs thrown between 
its banks, for the Government 
could not afford to construct 
bridges. Visitors from foreign 
lands made fun of the new city and 
ridiculed what appeared to them to 
be a very questionable venture. 
Washington was called “the city of 
half-made streets’—‘“the city of 
streets without houses’”—‘the city 
of magnificent distances.” The 
last appellation is certainly appro- 
priate today. 

In the century, 1800-1900, the 
original L’Enfant plan, modified 
somewhat by successive Govern- 
ment and District of Columbia of- 
ficials, served only as a guide for 
the extension of the main lines of 
travel; no agency was charged 
with the comprehensive and orderly 
development of the City until the 
appointment of the Senate Park 
Commission in 1901. 

Then at the turn of the century 
the Senate of the United States en- 
acted a law creating the “Senate 
Park Commission,” generally 
known as the “McMillan Com- 
mission” by reason of the fact that 
the senior Senator from Michigan 
was the author of the bill. The 
distinguished members of _ this 
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Commission were Charles F, Mc- 
Kim, architect, of the firm of Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, sculptor, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, landscape architect, and 
Daniel Hudson Burnham, archi- 
tect and city planner of this City. 
Mr. Burnham was the first chair- 
man of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, organized in 1910, 
until his death in 1912. This 
group of artists made a collabora- 
tive report on the Capital of the 
Nation which later stimulated the 
Congress to order the appropriate 
officials to return to the principles 
of the L’Enfant plan of 1791, an 
instrument which had been gen- 
erally disregarded for a century by 
both Federal and municipal au- 
thorities. I need only recall to 
your attention the fact that the 
Baltimore & Potomac R.R. Station 
had been built at 6th Street 
on the Mall, on the present site 
of the National Gallery of Art, 
when the McMillan Commission 
undertook the task of calling public 
and official attention to the im- 
portance of the development of the 
central area of the National 
Capital on a comprehensive and 
dignified scale. No attempt, how- 
ever, was made to suggest the re- 
planning of wide areas of resi- 
dential slums which, even then, 


existed within the shadow of the 
Capitol. 

The Senate Park Commission’s 
work ended with the publication of 
their report. Then, at the in- 
sistence of The American Institute 
of Architects and other interested 
citizens who recognized the neces- 
sity for an official permanent body 
to control the development of the 
National Capital, a law was en- 
acted by Congress in 1910 estab- 
lishing the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. This law, drawn by 
Elihu Root, the senior Senator from 
New York, was an important 
milestone in the history of our 
Capital. 

During the 40 years of the life 
of the Commission of Fine Arts 
many amusing incidents occurred 
which punctured the veil of the 
more serious proceedings. Some 
of these incidents proved to be fore- 
runners of important decisions 
which were vital factors in the 
planned growth of the central area 
of the most beautiful as well as the 
greatest capital city in the world. 

The site for the Lincoln Me- 
morial was first proposed by the 
Senate Park Commission in that 
body’s notable report of 1901; it 
was the first problem to be brought 
before the newly appointed Com- 
mission of Fine Arts in 1910. 
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Finally, after a long and bitter 
controversy, the location for the 
Memorial, first recommended by 
the Senate Park Commission and 
nine years later endorsed by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, won the 
approval of the Congress. It is 
dificult now to imagine how any 
ther site could have been con- 
idered, yet this site on the shore 
f the Potomac was vigorously op- 
d, because of its alleged re- 
oteness from the City, as “a bot- 
mless, mosquito-infested swamp!” 
his same objection had been raised 
century earlier against the 


"Enfant plan for Washington by 
ople who could not be convinced 
the inevitable growth of this 


ation and consequently of its 
apital. 


In the summer of 1941 a heated 
ntroversy developed concerning 
e location of the Pentagon Build- 
, a new headquarters of the 
my. The Army advocated a site 
the edge of and opposite the 
ry heart of the National Ceme- 
ry in Arlington. It seemed to 
the Commission of Fine Arts a 
Most inappropriate site for a huge 
structure to house from 30,000 to 
40,000 office personnel and the 
Army General Staff. 
Here was probably the largest 


building in the world fashioned in 
the form of a great bull’s-eye, as 
viewed from the sky, to house the 
General Staff of the Army! The 
recommendation of the Commission 
of Fine Arts (to develop a decen- 
tralized scheme and another site) 
was, in a measure at least, success- 
ful. At the order of the President, 
the Pentagon Building was moved 
south a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile, where it is now situated, 
and the National Cemetery and the 
central composition of the 
Capital were spared the blighted 
effect of this huge forty-acre build- 
ing. The size and shape of the 
Pentagon, however, were not 
changed. 

Order and beauty are not the 
sole concern of commissions of fine 
arts, or of architects, of landscape 
architects and of other artists, but 
as well of statesmen, churchmen, 
and laymen alike ; many individuals 
appear to have their own ideas con- 
cerning how the amenities of our 
cities should be preserved and de- 
veloped and that fact is indeed 
heartening. 


The Commission of Fine Arts in 
Washington, made up as it is of 
three architects, a landscape archi- 
tect, a painter, a sculptor, and a 
layman, exemplifies, better than 
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any other body I know of, the 
collaborative function at its best. 
Every member passes judgment 
upon each work presented to the 
Commission; for example, the 
painter is equally critical of a sub- 
mission of architecture or of sculp- 
ture and the sculptor in his turn 
passes judgment upon painting and 
upon projects of landscape archi- 
tecture. Thus the arts of design 
function together; they cannot be 
dealt with separately. The blend- 


ing of the arts of design is im- 
portant if we are to be successful 
separately as practitioners of any 
one of the arts contributing to the 
fabric of our communities, to the 
separate elements which make up 
the city and the neighborhoods 
within the city, and to our vast 
suburban and rural areas. In our 
planning we must ever “be con- 
cerned with the promotion of 
beauty as an essential element of 
wise living.” 


The Curves of The Borgias 
A COMPLETE FARCE IN ONE ACT 
By Alfred Shaw, F.A.1.A. 


Produced by the Chicago Chapter, A.LA., for the entertainment 
of those attending the 83rd Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
May 9, 1951 


HIS ARCHITECTURAL FABLE 
has three characters. In the 
order of their appearance they are: 
1—An unlicensed postcard ven- 
dor; 
2—An architectural stu- 
dent who can’t give up 
the sentimental past; 
and 
3—An architectural cam- 


characters both battle lyrically 
with each other, with high prin- 
ciple. The postcard vendor, on 
the other hand, is a fellow of low 
principles and is trying to make a 
little money on the side. 
Any similarity of charac- 
ters in the play to actual 
persons, living or dead, is 
entirely intentional. 
Scene: Court of a School of 


Architecture 
Characters: 


P.V.—Postcard Vendor 


pus cop who wants him 
The Author as 
Campus Cop. 


to give it up quickly 
and forever. Drawing from 
These last two opposite “"3fo,.hrrt 
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S.S.—Sentimental Student 
A.C.C.—Architectural Campus 
Cop 
Enter Sentimental 
walking slowly. 
Postcard Vendor, whispering, 
“Buy some feelthy picture post- 
cards?” 
S.S.—What do you mean? 
P.V.—Look what I have (under 
his coat), an actual picture of an 
Ionic Capital . . . and here’s a 
Venetian Gothic Arch! 
$.S.—Pretty hot stuff, boy! 
Where d’ye get em? You better be 
careful, especially here near the 
Library. The guards are pretty 
tough. How much are they? 
P.V.—Here, take the whole set. 
There’s those two and a complete 
set of classic capitals and two spe- 
cially illegal . . . bad ones. Look, 
here’s a whole colonnade, caps and 
bases, everything! And for the final 
touch, a Palladian motif. I bet you 
never saw anything as hot as that. 
A.C.C.—Here, what's this. 
Aha! Well, caught red-handed. 
You'll both perhaps get six months 
for this! Come along, both of you! 
S.S.—Who are you? 
A.C.C.—Me? I’m an F.A.1.A.- 
1.C.—a Fellow of The American 
Institute of Architects Interna- 
tional Constabulary. (Showing 
badge. ) 


Student, 


$.S.—Officer, I really am an 
archeological maniac. I have an 
urge to look at these old things. 
May I just tell you how I feel 
about it? 


A.C.C.—Go ahead, Big Boy! 
$.S.—(To the air of “Wonder- 
ful Guy”) 


I’m as immoral as Wren or 
Bramante, 
How I long for flowing volutes. 
What would I pay for a Renais- 
sance Bay 
Or for Columns with bases and 
flutes! 
How I crave the curves of the 
Borgias, 
How I yearn 
cartouche ; 
I still admire my love and de- 
sire 
For pediments plastered with juice. 


for a creamy 


P.V.— 


Now his curriculum’s glassware 
and pipe stems; 
Plumbing which never can hide; 
Steel that is stainless to him 
isn’t— 
It freezes his bloody insides! 


$.$.— 


Dash me up a cornice with 
corbels, 
Let me swing on a dreamy festoon, 
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Live in the past just as long as 
I last 
With Ictinus, Cellini, Ghiberti, 
Rossini, 
And humming a Renaissance 
tune. 


A.C.C.—Well, boy, you’re in a 
bad way. I’m afraid you'll be sent 
to Colonial Williamsburg for life! 
Good Lord! 


How I cringe when I think of 
your future! 
Pray, repent of your classical sins. 
Please look askance at the whole 
Renaissance 
And consider the Swedes and the 
Finns! 
Meditate deeply with Mumford 
and Hudnut, 
Riffle through Sweet’s, the Forum 
and Life. 
Sit in a chair that’s suspended in 
air 
And forget about Eastlake and 
Phyfe. 


Keep away from dentils and 
arches ; 
Don’t be caught dead in a dome. 
Plasticize space with magnificent 
grace 
And eradicate Athens and Rome. 


Nothing’s good that hasn’t a 
future; 


Walk through life in a Niemeyer 
cloud ; 
Live so you'll die in a Gropius 
sky. 
From now on you'll be on a diet of 
freon 
And wearing 
shroud. 


a cellophane 


You look like a nice boy. Maybe 
a trip to New York would help 
you. 


$.S.—Yes, I just love the old 
City Hall, don’t you? Pure, and... 


A.C.C.—Listen! When you get 
to New York, go to see some of 
these nuclear brasséres, heated with 
solar energy and having a charge 
of a half million Mlle. Curies and 
a half life of 2000 years. 

S.S.—Solar energy? 


Sir, I’m not crazy for heating 
that’s solar, 
give me plumbing with 
plenty of leaks. 
Don’t think I’m prim if I’m nuts 
for McKim, 
And the work of Egyptians and 
Greeks. 
Salads made of acanthus and 
lotus 
Give me a kick at the plinth of my 
soul, 
Inigo Jones puts a spring in my 


bones, 


Boy! 
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But I weaken on Eames and 
Knoll. 


Lusty draughts 
Draper 
Help the beat of my heart. 
I am a glutton for beads with a 
button 
Mixed up with an egg and a dart. 
Make my tomb of Pentelikon 
marble, 
Free of any suggestion of chrome. 
Bury me deep where the archi- 
tects sleep 
In the long colonnades with their 
rich balustrades, 
And death will be sweeter than 
home. 


A.C.C. to P.V.—Let’s see those 
things. What's this? My God, a 
real photograph of Bill Wurster 
on the steps of the Jefferson Me- 
morial! Where'd ye get that? 

P.V.—I refuse to incriminate 
myself, and refuse on advice of 
counsel to answer. 

A.C.C.—O.K., boys. Off we go. 


Just one parting shot at you. 


of Dorothy 


You’re as dead as a Byzantine 
doornail 
You’re as dead as a brick in St. 
Paul’s. 
Get on the beam that’s 
acetate dream 
And forget about ceilings and 
walls. 


an 


Gird your loins with a nuclear 
fission, 
Note all the various signs in the 
sky. 
Then you will know that the 
classics will go 
Like ice cream on the Fourth of 
July! 
Take a notch in the belt of your 
morals, 
Think about Jesus and Frank. 
Murder the client who isn’t too 
pliant, 
Be conscious as hell of your rank. 
Throw out your chest like a 
boy from the Bauhaus 
Look at the world as it’s going 
to be 
Then when you're mellow, 
they’ll make you a Fellow 
And then you can bellow that you 
are a Fellow 
Precisely like Walker and me. 


te 


School Executive’s 
Competition 


The School Executive, a pub- 
lication, is sponsoring a competi- 
tion among architects of school 
buildings designed or constructed 
during 1951. All entries must be 
received not later than midnight, 
December 1, 1951; plans and sup- 
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porting information must be re- 
ceived not later than midnight, 
January 1, 1952, at the School 
Executive offices, 470 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 16, N. Y. Full 
details of the competition require- 
ments may be had from Walter D. 
Cocking at the same address. 


ik 


Frederick W. Garber, r.a.1. a. 
1877-1950 


Y THE DEATH of Frederick W. 
Garber, August 7, 1950, the 
architectural profession lost an ar- 
chitect of unusual ability. Through- 
out a long lifetime of practice, he 
not only made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the architecture of his 
country, but rendered unusual serv- 
ice to the members of his profes- 
sion and to The American Institute 
of Architects. 

Frederick Garber began his con- 
nection with the construction in- 
dustry as a draftsman in one of the 
old-time ironworks companies of 
Cincinnati. With his brother-in- 
law, Clifford B. Woodward, he 
took a special course at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
On returning to Cincinnati, he and 
Woodward formed a partnership 
that lasted until 1932, Mr. Wood- 
ward then retiring and the firm be- 
ing carried on by Garber under his 
own name. 


Garber & Woodward early 
achieved a reputation for outstand- 
ing school buildings. To Frederick 
Garber, more than to any other 
man, is probably due the high stand- 
ard of school design and construc- 
tion that made Cincinnati recog- 
nized throughout the nation in the 
first quarter of this century. His 
numerous grade school buildings, 
and such later high school groups 
as Western Hills, Walnut Hills 
and Withrow High School, are not 
only practical and beautiful assets 
of Cincinnati, but they have been 
an inspiration to the thousands of 
young Cincinnatians who occupied 
their class rooms. Frederick Gar- 
ber, in these schools and in the 
hospitals, office buildings, churches 
and other buildings he designed, 
was not satisfied in merely doing 
a useful building. He had the true 
architect’s ability to add the ele- 
ment of beauty that made his build- 
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ings an inspiration to his profession 
and to the public. 

He illustrated in his own prac- 
tice the principle that he preached 
—that an architect should see be- 
yond the individual job. He was 
concerned with the welfare of his 
city, rendering valuable service on 

ficial and unofficial committees 
oncerned with the planning and 
autification of Cincinnati. His 
nowledge and experience caused 
is appointment to both local and 
ate committees on building codes, 

d he found time to make valuable 

ntribution in these matters of 

nstruction and law. 

His interest in education in- 

uded membership on the Corpo- 

tion of the Massachusetts Insti- 
te of Technology, and service on 

e Visiting Committee of the Art 

d Archaeological Department of 

rinceton University. 


He was a lifetime resident of 
Cincinnati with his family, Mrs. 
Alice Woodward Garber and four 
sons, Stanley, Frederick, Wood- 
ward and Stedman, the youngest of 
whom, Stedman, was lost in World 


War II. 


A large number of the younger 
architects of Ohio owe to him a 
valuable part of their training, for 
he long acted as a design critic for 
the Atelier of the Cincinnati Archi- 
tectural Club and in his office gave 
to his draftsmen not only wise guid- 
ance in their drafting-board prob- 
lems, but the kindliness of a father. 

He was a Fellow of The Insti- 
tute, and served ably on The Board 
as a Director from the Great Lakes 
District. His community and the 
profession of architecture are the 
better that Frederick Garber lived. 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS, F.A.1.A. 


National Honor Awards of 1951 


LBERT HeEtno, Chairman of 
The Institute’s Committee 
on Honor Awards for Current 
Work, announced at the 83rd Con- 
vention the awards which resulted 
from the consideration of the 
entries by the three juries. These 
awards are as follows: 
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Hosp!TaL CLASSIFICATION 

First Honor Award: Clearwater 
County Memorial Hospital of 
Bagley, Minn.—Thorshov & 
Cerny, Inc., architects, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Awards of Merit: Northern In- 
diana Hospital for Crippled 


1951 





NATIONAL HONOR 
AWARDS, 1951 
AWARD OF MERIT TO 
ALEXANDER §. 


COCHRAN, ARCHITECT, 


FOR HIS OWN HOUSE AT 
BALTimore, Mb. 
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Children, South Bend, Ind.— 
Pohlmeyer & Pohlmeyer, of 
Fort Wayne, and Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, of Chicago, 
associated architects; The 
Georgia Baptist Hospital, At- 
lanta, Ga—Stevens & Wilkin- 
son, architects, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Perry County Hospital, Marion, 
Ala.—Sherlock, Smith & Adams, 
architects and engineers, of 
Montgomery, Ala.; The Good- 
year Pavilion, Ventura, Calif.— 
Allison & Rible, architects, of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Xavier 
Hospital, Dubuque, lIowa— 
Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, ar- 
chitects, of Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Francis Cabrini Hospital, Alex- 
andria, La—Golemon & Rolfe, 
architects, of Houston, Tex.; 
The U. S. Veterans Hospital, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa—Kelly & 
Gruzen, of Jersey City, N. J., 
and Isadore Rosenfield, of New 
York, architects; U. S. Veterans 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
Giffels & Vallet, Inc., of De- 
troit, and A. M. Strauss, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., associated 
architects and engineers. 


The Jury for the Hospital Clas- 
sification: Dr. Herman Smith, of 
Chicago; Perry B. Johanson, of 


Seattle, Wash.; Harold Bush- 


Brown, F.A.1.A., of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harrison Gill, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; and as Chairman, Addison 
Erdman, of New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


First Honor Award: Coca-Cola 
Bottling Plant, Houston, Tex. 
—Stone & Pitts, architects and 
engineers, of Beaumont, Tex. 


Award of Merit: Electronics 
Plant, San Carlos, Calif., Frank 
G. Belcher, owner—Francis 
Joseph McCarthy, architect, of 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Jury for the Industrial 
Classification: Fred L. Markham, 
of Provo, Utah; Carter E. Hewitt, 
of Peoria, Ill.; C. Theodore Lar- 
son, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joseph 
Z. Burger, of Chicago, Ill.; and 
as Chairman, Dale Purves, of 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
RESIDENTIAL CLASSIFICATION 
No First Honor Award. 


Awards of Merit: To Maynard 
Lyndon, architect, for his own 
house at Malibu, Calif.; to 
Raphael S. Soriano, architect, 
for a case-study house of Arts & 
Architecture, owned by Allan 
Olds; to Alexander S. Cochran, 
architect, for his own house in 
Baltimore, Md. ; to Cocke, Bow- 
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man & York, architects, of 
Harlingen, Tex., for the W. B. 
Ulhorn residence in Harlingen ; 
to Richard J. Neutra, architect, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
Dr. Stuart G. Bailey residence 
in Pacific Palisades, Calif.—a 
case-study house of Arts & Ar- 
chitecture; to Sherlock, Smith & 
Adams, architects, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., for the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Lyon, 
at Mary Esther, Fla.; to Wur- 
ster, Bernardi & Emmons, ar- 
chitects, of San Francisco, Calif., 
for the residence of Mr. and 


Mrs. Isador Schuman, Wood- 
side, Calif.; to Anshen & Allen, 
architects, of San Francisco, 
Calif., for the residence of Mrs. 
Sonya Silverstone, near Taxco, 
Mexico. 

The Jury for the Residential 
Classification: Mrs. Cloethiel 
Woodward Smith, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Florence Byerly, 
representing Better Homes and 
Gardens; Paul Schweikher, of 
Roselie, Ill.; Abraham W. Geller, 
of New York, N. Y.; and as 
Chairman, Milton S. Osborne, of 
State College, Pa. 


Architectural League Medals 


ONSUMMATING the series of 
exhibitions and awards which 


C 


the League has held during the 
past winter, recognizing .merit in 


sculpture, painting, architecture, 
and landscape architecture, the 
League held its annual Gold 
Medal Award Dinner June 14. 
Gold Medals were awarded to 
winners in: 

Industrial design: Henry Drey- 
fuss, for his “Criterion Lavatory.” 

Mural Painting: Dean Corn- 
well, for many distinguished 
murals; Sante Graziani, for his 


mural in the Springfield Massa- 
chusetts Museum of Fine Arts. 


Architecture: The Architects 
Collaborative, Cambridge, Mass., 


for the new Harvard dormitories. 


Sculpture: Donald De Lue, for 
his sculpture on the Harvey S. 
Firestone Memorial in Akron, 


Ohio. 


Landscape Architecture : Thomas 
D. Church Associates, for their 
many outstanding jobs, including 
the Donnell Recreation Area, 
Sonoma, Calif. 
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A Voice From The Past 
By R. Clipston Sturgis, F.A.1.A. 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE, 1913-15 


The title, which was given these reminiscences by Mr. Sturgis 
himself, takes on a poignant significance in that news of his 
death reached us at the end of the Chicago Convention. President 
of The Institute in 1913-15, Mr. Sturgis had retired some years 
ago to his Martine Cottage, Portsmouth, N. H., where he had 
reached the ripe age of ninety. He was, to the last, actively con- 
cerned with the aims and activities of The Institute, as is revealed 
by his frequent letters to The Octagon. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing in the Board Room a superb portrait of Mr. Sturgis, painted 

about 1915 by Frank Benson. 


WO ARTICLES in the July 

(1950) JourNAL interested 
me—those by Litchfield and 
Holden. The latter quotes a 
friend as saying “Architecture to- 
day isn’t what it used to be thirty 
years ago.” Of course he meant 
fifty or even sixty years ago. Then 
McKim was mentioned as typical 


of what was best in those far-off 
days, and he was linked with Frank 
Lloyd Wright—a companionship 


that would have made McKim 
turn in his grave. 

Let’s look back at those days. 
My uncle, John Sturgis, into whose 
office I went in 1881, was older 
than McKim and I was younger, 
and so more or less a contemporary. 
Anyway, in the late ’80s my uncle 
was invited with Peabody & 
Stearns and McKim, Mead & 
White to enter two competitions: 
The Exchange on State Street 
which Peabody won, and the 


Algonquin Club which McKim 
won. That was when I first met 
him, for he gave a dinner to his 
competitors and as my uncle was 
not well, I took his place. 

If you've read that charming 
book of Harry Sedgwick’s, “In 
Praise of Gentlemen,” you will 
know what McKim was—a de- 
lightful and charming gentleman. 
It was that quality of a gentle- 
man that pervaded his work. 

Before going into an examina- 
tion of his work, a glance back into 
the architectural history of this 
country is very illuminating, and a 
little humiliating for an architect. 
Up to the Civil War, the architec- 
ture of New England, Virginia and 
Philadelphia was of a very high 
standard of beauty, and except in 
a few known cases was the work 
of master builders working from 
tradition and from English books 
that contained nearly everything 
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that a master builder needed in 
the way of plans and details. The 
earliest work of the seventeenth 
century was simple, but sound and 
good. This house I live in, The 
Martine Cottage, was built in 
1690 and has_ well-proportioned 
rooms, with good windows and 
doors and some fine hand moldings. 
The earliest part of the Wentworth 
Mansion was before 1690; little of 
this remains. The drawing-room 
portion is 1720, and very simple 
and lovely in detail, and the 


banqueting wing is at the apex of 
good design, 1750. You all know 
Jefferson’s House and Washing- 
ton’s and innumerable houses in 
Boston (mostly burned in the 1872 


fire), Salem and Portsmouth. We 
had a great tradition and prac- 
tically no architects. I doubt if 
even Bulfinch was an architect in 
the modern sense. 

Design was gradually worsening 
with 1800, and by 1810 came the 
Greek Revival, and then the 
Gothic, both grossly and poorly 
represented in wood; and then a 
steady decline to unutterable vul- 
garity after the War. It was at 
such a time as this that John 
Sturgis,* who began independent 


* The Sturgis Office still exists—un- 
broken work since 1862—possibly the 
oldest firm in the United States. 


practice in 1862, strove to stem the 
tide and show some respect for the 
old, fine tradition; many of his 
houses of the late 60s and early 
70s, like the Edward Perkins 
house overlooking Jamaica Pond 
and the Charles Joy house on 
Marlboro Street, stand up well to- 
day. It was then, in the late ’70s 
and early ’80s, that McKim began 
to practise. He has been deified 
almost out of proportion because 
he was a leader in the return to 
good design. When he came back 
from the Beaux-Arts his first ef- 
forts were to free himself from the 
Beaux-Arts and traditions, to do 
something really new. He brought 
forth the Casino at Newport, a 
commonplace trifling design. Hap- 
pily, just then he was asked to 
make some restoration in one of 
the best houses in Portsmouth. As 
a cultivated gentleman he was 
fascinated by what had been done 
in the eighteenth century, and 
never again did he depart from 
sound tradition. 

His chef d’oeuvre, the Boston 
Library, was to him so important 
that he bought a house and estab- 
lished an office in Boston during 
the years it was building. It has, 
of course, one grave defect—the 
exterior was decided on and the 
interior made to fit. 
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Stanford White was a brilliant 
genius and might have done great 
work had he lived. Mead was the 
controlling influence in the firm, 
but I don’t think even he had any 
very clear idea that an architect 
ought to try to build not only well 
but economically. The office trained 
many men who turned out to be 
architects quite as able as McKim, 
but who never had his reputation. 

I have gone into this at some 
length because, greatly as I ad- 
mired McKim, his importance as 
a great designer has been overesti- 
mated; but he was a leader in a 
great revival of taste and he had 
sound judgment. 
than Burnham who was responsible 
for the fine conception of the Chi- 
Burnham had been put 
He was both 


It was he more 


cago Fair. 
in complete charge. 
wise and modest and so decided 
at once to take into partnership, 
as it were, two of the leading men 


—McKim and Peabody. The re- 
sult was a noble, consistent group, 
well planned, and each unit de- 
signed by an architect under re- 
strictions which made the whole a 
unit. 

Just why Sullivan, who did a 
building apart from the group, was 
allowed to depart from the condi- 
tions that governed the others, I 
never knew, but he did an out- 


standing design in a style that many 
have tried to copy without much 
success. He was a figure in those 
days. Richardson was another of 
the same type. He had a brilliant 
lot of young men in his office, and 
he so inspired them that they did 
work under him that they were 
never able to do when, after his 
death, they began independent prac- 
tice. Of the lot, George Shepley, 
the one who completed Trinity 
with its West Front, alone was 
able to equal, even excel his master. 


In one of the July articles, the 
training of an architect is men- 
tioned and even harped upon, but 
no explanation given of what the 
author meant by training. If he 
meant that of an architectural 
school, I doubt if such training is 
of much benefit as compared with 
what a young draftsman gets in a 
really good office. That a man is 
competent to open an office as soon 
as he graduates from a school is in 
my judgment absurd. The best 
academic training for an architect 
is a first-rate college, and the best 
architectural training is in a large, 
well-organized office. The early 
examples, however, seem to give the 
lie to this dictum. McKim started 
practice as soon as he came back 
from Paris. In Philadelphia, 
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where architecture was at its low- 
est ebb in the ’70s, a small group 
started a revival, and among them 
was John Stewardson who, with 
Walter Cope, started practice im- 
mediately on his return from Paris 
about 1882. Curiously enough, 
all Stewardson’s personal work was 
along distinctly English lines and 
showed no trace of the Beaux-Arts. 
He designed beautiful and practical 
dormitories for the University of 
Pennsylvania and for Princeton 
before his sudden and early death. 
He was drowned skating at night 
on the river. 

The little group in Philadel- 


phia was noteworthy. Wilson 


Eyre designed lovely and livable 


houses as an excuse for designing 
still more lovely gardens and 
grounds. Frank Miles Day car- 
ried on the work at Princeton be- 
gun by Stewardson and later did 
dormitories at Cornell and Welles- 
ley. He was the first architect to 
make a careful study of the econo- 
mies in planning and construction. 
Most architects avoided this be- 
cause, being paid by a commission 
on cost, every dollar spent in 
cutting down cost meant a loss on 
the commission. That is one rea- 
son why I have always been in 
favor of a fixed professional fee, 
and then the actual cost of draft- 


ing and overhead and engineering 
fees—but that is another subject 
and too complex to go into now. 
(See July '48 Journat—Ed.) 

I want to return to “Those were 
the days,” and an incident in con- 
nection with Cope & Stewardson is 
pertinent. After the death of John 
Stewardson, his brother Emlyn 
came in, and the firm was doing 
such outstanding work that they 
were invited to enter the competi- 
tion for Washington University in 
St. Louis, along with McKim’s 
office and Cass Gilbert—another 
great designer of those days. The 
site was another Boston, with its 
three hills. Cope & Stewardson’s 
design was adapted to the ground, 
symmetrical quadrangles, in an 
asymmetrical arrangement to take 
advantage of the irregular con- 
tours. The other competitors 
ignored the hills—levelled off a 
great campus and grouped their 
buildings there. All the designs 
were good, and it was a difficult 
decision to make, but eventually 
the jury of three were unanimous 
in awarding it to Cope & Steward- 
son. 

This seems a good place to say 
something about Cass Gilbert and 
McKim’s office. Gilbert came 
from the Middle West, and as an 
outsider claimed and made good 
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his recognition in New York as one 
of the leading designers of the 
country. It was quite in charac- 
ter that he went to St. Louis in 
advance, took a suite in an hotel, 
and there displayed photographs 
and drawings of his really splendid 
work to impress the authorities of 
Washington University. He defi- 
nitely counted on swinging the 
competition to himself by this ex- 
hibition. Equally characteristic of 
Cass was the time when he was in- 
vited to compete for a Boston build- 
ing and was later told that the 
competition had been abandoned; 
he wrote the architect who had 
been selected, congratulating him 
and saying they were wise in giving 
up the competition. He was not 


only a great architect but a charm- 
ing personality. 
Now to return to McKim’s of- 


fice. He not only trained men who 
became great because of that train- 
ing, but he had men in his office 
who were more competent designers 
than McKim—Richardson and 
Kendall, to mention only two, and 
Fenner, who was an exceptionally 
able executive. The magnificent 
and costly Pennsylvania Station 
was the work of these men, not 
McKim, and they also were respon- 
sible for the great hotel. The suc- 
cessful hotel magnates had made 


the study which they could not ex- 
pect their architects to spend time 
on, to make the most compact and 
economical arrangement of rooms 
and baths, and all the architects 
they employed were given these 
standard plans to arrange in the 
general plan. 

Burt Fenner made an excep- 
tional record when, under Eidlitz, 
the New York builder, he prac- 
tically ran the U. S. Housing 
Corporation in 1917. No more 
efficient Government work has ever 
been done. Kohn did a similar 
service for the Navy, but not up 
to the work Fenner did, for Fenner 
had a much greater opportunity. 


Two more men who made their 
mark in those days were Laurie 
Mauran and his partner, E. J. 
Russell. Mauran would at any 
time have made a successful busi- 
ness manager or banker, and dur- 
ing the reconstruction of The 
A. I. A. in 1915 as Treasurer, he 
put The Institute on its feet 
financially, ably backed by Fen- 
ner who was Secretary. Both he 
and Russell were better known for 
their services to The Institute than 
for their professional work in St. 
Louis, but that was sound along 
good traditional lines. 

A little later than the men that 
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have been considered was the firm 
of Zantzinger, Borie & Medary in 
Philadelphia, and Ben Morris in 
New York. Medary won The In- 
stitute recognition of the Gold 
Medal. The last and the most 
brilliant of them all was Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue. He was one 
of those geniuses who make you 
wonder how it could possibly be 
true. He was a partner of Ralph 
Adams Cram, who may be given 
full credit for recognizing the gem 
he found. There is no “training” 
to account for Bertram. He was 
so familiar with medieval work 
that he designed in that period as 
if he had lived and been brought 
up in it. At the same time his de- 


signs were definitely his own. One 
thought of him then as one com- 
mitted to that period, until one 
saw the San Diego Exhibition 
buildings. All were laid out in the 
original design by Goodhue, and 
most of them were his own per- 
sonal work. You were then con- 
vinced that he must have spent his 
whole life in absorbing the spirit 
of the Spanish-Mexican Baroque. 
Toward the end of his life, long 
after he had broken with Cram 
over the New York Cathedral 
scandal, he designed in a modern 
mood the State Capitol of Ne- 
braska. To my mind he stands 
alone and above all the rest as the 
great designer of those days. 


A Community Honors an Architect 


By Mary Elizabeth Sharpe 


When a community is moved to establish a memorial to one 
of its recently deceased architect citizens, that is news—and a 
heartening sign of the times. “Pete” Jackson, however, was more 
than a great architect of Rhode Island; his personality was 
affectionately known in a wide professional field, as Cady’s tribute 
to him in the June 1950 JourRNAL makes clear. His city’s aim 
in honoring his name and memory could not have found a better 
form than that which Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe here describes. 

Anyone wishing to have a personal share in the establishment 
of the memorial can do so through Mrs. Sharpe, 84 Prospect St., 
Providence 6, R. I. The Rhode Island Trust Company is the 
custodian of funds for the “F. Ellis Jackson Memorial Fund,” 
and gifts to it are deductible for income-tax purposes. 


talent and his time on countless 
public matters. As an architect he 
achieved distinction at Cornell 


HOSE OF US who knew Ellis 
Jackson well were ever con- 
scious of his generous giving of his 
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University as well as with other 
buildings outside Rhode Island. 
Here we have one of his great 
works in the Court House and in 
the School of Design buildings run- 
ning side by side up College Hill 
in Providence. 

He had made three different de- 
signs for planting in front of the 
Court House, the later ones show- 
ing a simplification in his plans, but 
all of them providing sizable trees 
to give a mass effect on each side 
of the pillared courtyard entrance. 
Jackson always thought that his 
design very much needed comple- 
tion by a planting of this sort. 


We of Providence have a mar- 
velous opportunity in the open 
space adjoining Market Square. 
One bit of it belonging to the City 
has already been dedicated to the 
memory of Henry B. Gardner, Jr., 
who gave his life in World War 
II. Another portion is still un- 
claimed and could appropriately be 
named in memory of Ellis Jackson. 
Beyond the public area there is a 
parking lot now owned by the Old 
Stone Bank and they are receptive 


to doing some planting there in 
keeping with whatever we do, as is 
also the Director of Public Works 
willing to permit planting around 
the old Chamber of Commerce 
Building (now owned by the 
School of Design). Thus we 
would have in the Court House 
area a beautiful green planting to 
the memory of two of our dis- 
tinguished citizens, which would 
add great beauty to open spaces in 
our city and at the same time give 
a fitting setting to the superb pub- 
lic buildings Jackson designed and 
longed to see thus embellished. 

We are more fortunate than per- 
haps we realize, to have available 
this open space, but in its present 
condition it is more of an eyesore 
than a beauty spot. Few cities 
have so fine an opportunity for 
planting near the city center. If 
this appeals to you perhaps you 
would like to participate. Estimates 
now indicate that about $30,000 
will be sufficient to do the planting, 
center sidewalk, and a simple me- 
morial marker by John Howard 
Benson. This amount has been 
largely but not wholly subscribed. 


Scholarships and Fellowships Awarded 
New York Cuapter, A.I.A., 


announces the 24th winner of the 
LeBrun Traveling Scholarship as 


Joseph Norwood Bosserman, of 
Harrisonburg, Va. Honorable 
mention was awarded to John H. 
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Bardes, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
award is of $2,800 for a trip, of at 
least six months’ duration, in 
Europe. Bosserman is a student at 
Princeton Graduate School, having 
been graduated from University of 
Virginia in 1948, after having 
served in the Air Corps in the 
South Pacific during World War 
Il. 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS has awarded a Lang- 
ley Fellowship for 1951-52 to 
Eugene Raskin, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Architecture at Columbia 
University. The award will aid 
Prof. Raskin, who will be on sab- 


batical leave from Columbia next 
year, to write a book on the theory 
of architecture. 


Universiry oF MICHIGAN, 
through its College of Architec- 
ture and Design, announces as 
winner of the George G. Booth 
Traveling Fellowship Competition 
for 1951 Matthias R. Goebel of 
Racine, Wisc. 

Also, the second award of the 
Harley, Ellington and Day Schol- 
arship to Tivadar Balogh of De- 
troit. This scholarship, in the 


amount of $1,000, is awarded to 
an outstanding student about to 
enter his senior year at the univer- 


sity. 


ie 


Honors 


Lupwic Miss vAN DER ROHE 
has been awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering by 
the Technische Hochschule of 


Karlsruhe, Germany. 


Water Gropius has been 


given the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sciences by Western Re- 
serve University, with the citation, 
“For your imagination in pioneer- 
ing in the field of architecture; for 
your artistic integrity; for your 
creative skill in design and con- 
struction, we delight to honor you.” 


They Say: 


Winston Elting 
(From an address reprinted in the 
College Art Journal, Spring, 1951) 
The perpetuation of a tradition 
in architecture of any period, only 
because it exists on the campus is 


indefensible. It is indefensible be- 
cause it contradicts education. It 
places emulation above creative ex- 
It should have little sup- 
institution which 


pression. 
port in any 
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teaches young men and women to 
think for themselves . . . There 
are a few institutions which con- 
tinue to do the best work of which 
contemporary architects are capa- 
ble. Harvard University is a 
notable example. ‘There appears 
to be no architectural tradition at 
Harvard unless it be one of 
progress. Its campus is a history 
of American architecture, a con- 
scious and sincere effort to build 
well and honestly without regard 
to historical influence. 


Charles Luckman 


(In an address before the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects, March 
9, 1951, Detroit, Mich.) 

We must not allow the shadow 
of atomic war to dim our eyes. As 
architects, we must not accept the 
fatalistic attitude so prevalent to- 
day. For myself, I have no patience 
with the fearful who cry out, 
“Atomic war will be the end of 
civilization.” Actually, nothing 
but a power mightier than man will 
ever end civilization. 

Of course, atomic war will be 
fiery beyond imagination! Cities 
will be obliterated. Some of us 
will die—some of us will live. It 
is upon the survivors the world 
must depend for leadership. 

It has ever been thus. Civiliza- 


tion as we know it today is born 
of the trials and tribulations of yes- 
terday. All through the ages, the 
cities of the world have been rav- 
aged by fire, earthquakes, plagues, 
and devastating warfare. Each time, 
out of the ashes, the survivors have 
built anew. 


Mount Vernon Ladies Association 


(In a documentary film on George 
Washington's home.) 

Here at Mount Vernon we can 
see an American home that was 
built when the country was chang- 
ing—and its people were fearful, 
but hopeful. We who make a 


pilgrimage here today live in a 
world that is also changing—we, 


too, know fear, but we have hope— 
and, as in that other time, we are 
concerned about the way of life 
that we are building. It is im- 
portant for us to be reminded how 
seeds grow when they are carefully 
planted; how walls stand when 
they are set on firm foundations; 
and how ideas of citizenship flower 
in the soil of liberty. Mount Ver- 
non is not an empty house of 
memories that are dead; it is an 
American meeting place where we 
recognize the living beauty, the 
order and the dignity that George 
Washington built into the structure 
of our free Republic. 
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The Function of History in the 
Contemporary Curriculum 


By Robert W. Talley 


ACTING DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A paper presented at the Southwestern Regional Meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Fort Worth, 
Tex., March 10, 1951 


fies HAS BEEN a lot of dis- 
cussion these last few years 
among us intellectuals, if you will 
pardon the expression, about the 
future of history in the architec- 
tural curriculum. It is my impres- 
sion that there are too many 
wielders and non-wielders of 
T-squares who are trying to kill 
off the subject entirely, while the 
rest would submit it to a lingering 
death by ignoring its existence. As 
most of us know from our own 
experiences in history classes, the 
fate may seem well-deserved, but 
I must say that there ought to be 
something we can do to give the 
patient a new lease on life and save 
it from an untimely death. 

In these discussions, many ex- 
ponents of modern architecture say 
flatly that history is of no value at 
all to the modern architect—“Let’s 
just drop it.” Others, less violent, 
would allow a limited amount of 
history (perhaps in guide-book 
style) in order that the architect 
know something of the heritage of 


his profession, but, they apologize 
for their kindness by saying that 
history has no real value in the 
development of the functionally 
governed modern designer. 

On the other hand, we find the 
defenders of history, but they seem 
all to be sentimentalists. They say 
that history, like travel, is broaden- 
ing, and so-o cultural. Let it be 
the architectural student’s one re- 
maining tie with culture. It 
brings him in communion with the 
Very 
touching! The final blow is the 
lame excuse that history is an ex- 
cellent discipline. 

If any or all of these arguments 
about history prevail, there will 
be absolutely no need of forcibly 
removing it from the curriculum. 
The subject will just die from 
plain starvation, and its teachers 
will be the displaced persons of 
architecture, with the postcard 
business as their refuge. 

Seriously, however, the real im- 
portance of the question of what 


great masters of the past. 
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history does for the architectural 
curriculum has not been noticeably 
touched. Since the architect is a 
human being and not a machine, 
history does broaden his humanity, 
but it should not be relegated to 
only the cultural phase of his train- 
ing, as has been the practice so 
often in the past. The value of 
history in the curriculum lies in its 
capacity to show the student what 
modern architectural design is try- 
ing to accomplish, how and why, 
for, by the very nature of the sub- 
ject, it is equipped to do just that. 

It is true that it is easier to teach 
the history of architecture with 
only a cultural objective, or with 
objectives primarily focused on 
chronological evolution of struc- 
ture and form, or on the minute 
detail of specific structures and 
their classification according to 
architects and “schools” of design. 
But history, in such a case, might as 
well be taught in the Arts and 
Sciences College for all it relates 
to the training of an architect. 

I will admit that when I began 
teaching history I taught it as a 
chronological development of style, 
with emphasis, of course, on the 
details, the dates and the archi- 
tects. History was then a “crutch” 
for the eclectic designer. 

Therefore, I got quite a shock 


one day several years ago when one 
of my better students came in and 
said: “Mr. T., 1 want you to 
know that I[ have learned a great 
deal of design from your history 
courses.” 

At first I thought it was a real 
nice compliment, since we both 
knew he was finished with my 
courses and didn’t need the grade. 
But, as I did a mental “double- 
take” while we chatted, I realized 
he had heard things in class that I 
was too busy to hear. This stu- 
dent was unusually perceptive, so 
I asked him to explain just how he 
had been learning design while I 
was eagerly teaching history. 

His answer was quite simple. 


He said that I had made him think. 


Well! I had always hoped to 
stir up some mental action in my 
classes, but about history, not de- 


sign. Heaven knows, I had had 
trouble enough making students 
think about design in design class, 
and here was one who thought 
about it in history class! 

He went on to explain that I 
had led him to think about the full 
meaning of such loose words and 
phrases as function, logic, economy, 
character, structural-design co- 
ordination, efficient use of mate- 
rials and structural methods. He 
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had come to realize through the 
study of history what his critics in 
“lab” meant when they questioned 
the scale or proportion of his de- 
signs, his poor space relationship, 
or his lack of refinement, and when 
they referred to the three-dimen- 
sional unity of his compositions. 

We talked for some time, and 
afterward I discovered more stu- 
dents who felt the same way. Oh, 
I learned a great deal about my 
history courses. And it certainly 
made a shambles of my past notes 
and notions. 

One thing worried me. 


When 


the word go out that Talley was 
dabbling in design, would my col- 
leagues, the design crits, under- 


stand that I was only trying to help 
them before they whipped out their 
T-squares to battle in defense of 
their sacred realm? 

Fortunately, they did, so I set 
to work to analyze my courses and 
establish a new major objective. I 
have been convinced that history in 
the undergraduate curriculum must 
definitely contribute to the devel- 
opment of valid concepts of design 
on the student’s drawing-board. To 
do so, emphasis on detailed chro- 
nology, the evolution of specific and 
minute details of particular struc- 
tures, styles and architects must be 
left to graduate study. 


For history to be contributive to 
design on the board, it is necessary 
to stimulate the student toward 
assimilating and organizing his in- 
formation logically, so that it leads 
to a proper conclusion. Some evi- 
dence of his ability in this direction 
shows up in the reports he does for 
me. To do them well he has to 
learn to think analytically. Such 
training in history courses relates 
directly to the fundamental pur- 
pose of design, for to design is to 
make a plan: to assimilate and or- 
ganize the essential requirements 
of a particular architectural prob- 
lem into a physically and psycho- 
logically efficient three-dimensional 
space. 

To accomplish this aim of mak- 
ing the student think logically 
about his own design I have begun 
to approach the study of historic 
buildings by means of objective 
analysis of the causes underlying 
the development of various build- 
ing types. Such factors as the social 
forces and climatic conditions of 
different peoples and places, related 
to the apparent changes of plan- 
ning and form of the same build- 
ing type are of primary importance. 
Why, for example, does the or- 
ganization and form (which con- 
notes volume, mass and ornament) 


of the English Gothic church dif- 
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fer from the French Gothic as a 
result of such forces? The causes 
and results of it are more im- 
portant than the minute visual dif- 
ferences of its examples. In this 
way “culture” is tied to architec- 
ture and the importance of the hu- 
manities to architectural develop- 
ment is emphasized. 

Analysis must be made of the 
importance of available materials, 
structural methods and ability of 
construction in the development of 
building types of different times. 
Such an approach to the teaching 
of history stimulates the student 
to more thorough consideration of 
the materials and structural meth- 
ods he employs in contemporary 
design. And, in spite of modern 
distribution and communication, 
the student will find that some 
materials and methods are limited 
by geography just as our ancestors’ 
materials and methods were. 

Furthermore, it is essential that 
historic buildings be understood 
with regard to the psychologic con- 
cept of design that permeates the 
creativeness of architects of any 
period. Any structure, to be com- 
pletely functional, must satisfy 
psychological, as well as physical 
needs whether they be twentieth- 
century or tenth-century. 

It is essential, too, that emphasis 


be placed upon the discussion of 
structural-design integration in the 
building types of historic architec- 
ture. The student should be shown 
that the really “fine” architecture 
of any period is that which evolves 
naturally with organic planning, 
logical and direct structure, prac- 
tical use of materials, and esthetic 
character consistent with the struc- 
tural materials, methods and plan. 
The student must be directed to 
recognize landscaping, sculpture, 
and painting as coordinated within, 
rather than applied to, the basic 
forms of the design; that they are 
contributive, not distractive to 
unity. 

In history the student can study 
objectively the importance of unity, 
refinement, proportion and scale to 
successful architectural compesi- 
tions. He will see that “fine” 
architecture is that which more 
successfully solves these primary 
principles, regardless of time. For 
emphasis and experience he can be 
referred to both good and poor ex- 
amples of historic design, followed 
immediately by a similar compari- 
son of contemporary work. Such 
a procedure underlines the prob- 
lems of contemporary design and 
the student finds that history is 
actually contributive to his scholas- 
tic welfare. 
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The three-dimensional nature of 
architecture is of prime importance 
to the modern architect, and as a 
student, it is necessary that he be- 
gin a thorough realization of the 
concept of spatial and mass integra- 
tion. The importance of it is em- 
phasized by extensive use of slides 
of historic examples. While the 
medium of slides is not perfect, we 
can give the student some idea of 
the feeling of a building in space, 
since he may not be able to travel 
to historic buildings for the experi- 
ence of the three-dimensional ap- 
proach which he gets by going in, 
around and through a building. 

Considerable emphasis must be 
given to the evolution of modern 
creative design, with accent on 
“creative.” Here is where history 
has to do a job which it has ap- 
parently failed to do in past years. 
That is, history is the place in 
which to make clear the philosophy 
behind the design of any period and 
to make the philosophy directly re- 
lated to the methods and materials 
of the time. It will interest the 
student to discover that the mod- 
ern philosophy long preceded the 
means and he will discover why 
the problems involved in the grad- 
ual development of design possibil- 
ities were not so easily solved, 
esthetically and structurally at 


once. Furthermore, he will find 
that, just as in olden times, new 
materials and methods lead as 
easily to architectural clichés as 
they do to real creativeness. And 
whether the student is a born de- 
signer or not, he will have a chance 
to learn to recognize creativeness 
and what constitutes creativeness, 
and so be one more force in the im- 
provement of the quality of design. 

In this study of design, it is 
quite stimulating to the student, 
and the teacher, to use some of the 
less successful works of the earlier 
periods along with the finer ex- 
amples. For one thing (a matter 
of self-defense), this practice is 
safer than discussing the relative 
merits of contemporary design, 
since the architect of a seventeenth- 
century building is in no position 
to get his feelings hurt. 

Seriously, however, all judg- 
ment of design is relative, and one 
finds more agreement on the merit 
of historic buildings. The study 
of them is more objective and dif- 
ferences are often more obvious. 
A cliché is somewhat easier to 
recognize in historic works and the 
fact that he can recognize one en- 
courages the student to analyze his 
own designs more confidently. 

The objective comparative anal- 
ysis of modern and historic build- 
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ing types involved in study of this 
kind will certainly bring home to 
the student the essential motivat- 
ing forces requiring a new archi- 
tecture in this century. It is im- 
portant for him to understand that 
we are not creating designs of a 
“Golden Age,” but that this is an 
“Archaic” period, striving to con- 
quer the complex architectural 
problems in a completely changed 
civilization from that of even fifty 
years ago. It is the first time in 
2,000 years that man has had 
basically new structural materials 
at his command, so it is no wonder 
that we see such flounderings. 
Through all this process of 
bringing the student to a closer 
understanding of what he is him- 
self trying to accomplish in his de- 
signs, we don’t need to discard 
chronology and detail entirely, like 
old shoes. But, by taking a dif- 
ferent approach to this teaching of 
history, we can use them as sign 
posts rather than foundations, Like 
civilization, architecture is con- 
stantly evolving, and new creative- 
ness results from man’s progres- 
sive knowledge. As the student 
becomes acquainted with the 
growth of this knowledge and with 
the resulting change in architec- 
ture, he will find that dates and 
details fall into place simply as in- 


dications of stages of development. 

I think, for example, that it is 
more important for the under- 
graduate to understand the funda- 
mental design problems of the 
Greek temple as compared to the 
Early Christian basilican church, 
the Gothic church, the Renaissance 
church and the modern church of 
different denominations. When he 
merely knows which temple or 
church was designed first by ten 
or twenty years, he can only be 
ripe for a quiz show. 

Likewise, I think it is more im- 
portant that the student realize the 
basic causes underlying the plan- 
ning and form of different build- 
ing types than it is to have a mental 
pocket guide showing the specific 
number of bays, the exact dimen- 
sions of height, length and width, 
so that he can identify the struc- 
ture and location of it as a result 
of memorizing its appearance. 


Lastly, I think it is more im- 
portant for the student to recog- 
nize that the mass, or volume, of 
the form was contingent upon the 


development of a_ structural 
method, or the availability of a 
material, for one of the major 
problems of modern design is the 
recognition, by the architect, of the 
full capacity and practicality of 
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materials and methods of construc- 
tion, 

As he learns to think of his- 
toric buildings in such a manner, 
the student has the chance to apply 
his knowledge and develop his 
ability to analyze the efficiency of 
planning, the economic merits of 
structural methods and materials, 
and the feeling for spacial rela- 
tionships and mass in his own work, 


which is, after all, what he needs 
to know as a finished architect. 
Needless to say, all students do 
not successfully grasp these funda- 
mentals, but at least they have had 
the chance. At the same time, we 
history teachers can feel that we 
are doing something contributive 
in the professional architectural 
curriculum, in other words, giving 
the boys a run for their money! 


Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers— discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


I Prorest! 
By G. E. Kipper SmitH, Rome 


saw recently in the March 
1951 JourNAL an article by 


I 


the President of The American In- 
stitute of Architects which dis- 


turbed me profoundly. (“The 
Education Necessary to the Pro- 
fessional Practice of Architecture 
—-Part II.”) 

The article began with a tech- 
nical discussion of architectural 
aims, but ended with an uncalled- 
for outburst that stated, amongst 
other things, that America “can- 
not look to Europe, as it means 
looking to a civilization which for 
the last 75 years has been bent 
upon destroying itself, and the 
prophets it has sent to the United 
States are wholly negative in 
philosophy—stripping down cul- 
ture to unattractive minima or in 


twisting neurosis into nihilism. We 
must, ourselves, and in our own 
way, find the architectural answer 
to our needs, and in the very be- 
ginning cease imitating despair and 
negation . . . We, as Americans, 
must beware of the schleiermachers, 
i.e. veil makers, in the words of a 
famous German, who would will- 
ingly help us make a great destiny 
give birth merely to a mouse.” 

This shockingly isolationist dia- 
tribe—for diatribe it was—sounds 
more like the freshman Senator 
from Wisconsin than the duly 
elected head of one of the world’s 
great architectural bodies. 

When the United States with- 
draws into the architectural shell 
that this article so passionately de- 
sires—shunning all but the native- 
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born—and ceases to keep an in- 
quiringly discerning eye on what 
Europe (and South America) are 
producing; when the United States 
ceases to draw from the many les- 
sons of the leaders outside our 
wealthy shoes; when the United 
States has no longer an interest 
in the matured diplomacy, the jet 
planes, philosophy, woolens, eco- 
nomics, art, mathematics, automo- 
bile design, architecture—or what 
have you, from abroad that can and 
do contribute so much to an enrich- 
ment of our own culture, then the 
United States will become so in- 
grown that our intellectural teeth 
will fall out and our minds rot. 
The strength of our country lies 
in the fact that it draws from the 
best of the world, and always has. 
To cut off its elements of architec- 
tural growth and vitality is to en- 
courage a mental sclerosis of ap- 


palling dimensions. 
Let us instead of denying the 
talents of Europe, welcome them 


wholeheartedly. Our tastes might 
not jibe, and we might take per- 
sonal issue with what they produce, 
but they will ever be the stimulat- 
ing spark that stirs up to thought 
and deed, and brings that element 
of cultural reciprocity, freshness, 
imagination and provocation that 
America can ill do without. 
America hasn’t the final answer 
to architecture, any more than it 


has in making atom bombs or play- 
ing the piccolo. It is preposterous 
to think so and fatuous to so advo- 
cate. It is only necessary to read 
over the list below of twenty-five 
distinguished men from abroad who 
have enriched us to realize how 
much our architecture and architec- 
tural education owe to Europe. If 
these “wholly negative” men who 
twist “neurosis into nihilism” have 
made our “destiny give birth 
merely to a mouse,” then I, for one, 
am all for that mouse. 

One can only imagine the medi- 
ocrity of American architecture 
without these talents for they have 
shaped some of our finest buildings 
and taught some of our keenest 
young minds. A mere recital of 
their names is sufficient cause for 
sending a ship to foreign shores to 
seek still others of ability who are 
willing to come to our increasingly 
ingrown and reactionary country: 

Alvar Aalto, Pietro Belluschi, 
Marcel Breuer, Serge Chermayeff, 
Antonin Raymond, Siegfried Gied- 
ion, Walter Gropius, Ludvig Hil- 
berseimer, Albert Kahn, Gyorgy 
Kepes, Jean Labatut, William 
Lescaze, Eric Mendelsohn, Lazlo 
Moholy-Nagy, Rudolf Mock, 
Richard Neutra, Matthew No- 
wicki, Stamo Papadaki, I.M. Pei, 
Alfred Roth, Eliel Saarinen, Eero 
Saarinen, José Sert, Mies van der 
Rohe, Roland Wank. 


CoMMENT ON THE ABOVE BY RALPH WALKER, F.A.I.A. 


Ox must not add up all men 


together—some are more fruit- 


ful than others. Even the god of 
chance does not throw a long run 
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of aces; contributions can never be 
equal; nor has the photographer, 
the magazine editor or even a skep- 
tic like myself, the power to bestow 
immortality. The ever-darkened 
storehouses of museum and library 
alike are cluttered with forgotten 
masterpieces, while the once un- 
acclaimed are presently graced with 
appreciation. It is well to remem- 
ber: “All men are wanted but not 
wanted much.” Men, however, 
are merely the agents of ideas even 
when they may seem to be the pur- 
veyors and rightly or wrongly the 
initiators. May I suggest that all 
ideas are open to question. 


The rise of monotony, the loss 
of individuality, the heedless de- 
velopment of cell life, the growing 
lack of distinction between the 
thoughts and works of the archi- 


tect and the engineer—all these, 
worldwide, everywhere in evidence 
which I have seen—are the nega- 
tions of larger human aspirations, 
and with these I am concerned. 
Moreover, the “isolation” which I 
fear most is the lazy acceptance and 
adulation of ideas and leaders. We 
bandy about far too readily the 
word “greatness,” and grant the 
distinction, “master,” much too 
soon, to the end that men go out 
from the schools, not creative in- 
dividuals, but mere disciples; not 
critical but credulous. There is 
nothing more dreadful than the 
fences of isolation which a doc- 
trinaire present ever tries to build 
about the future. The schleier- 
machers are those whose words and 


works encourage this true isolation- 
ism. The negation of which I 
speak is the dead end of a philo- 
sophic cul de sac known as the 
engineer’s esthetic; a grim finality 
from which nothing further may 
be removed and which is completely 
stripped of emotional excitement. 
Ed Morrow said, May 29th on 
WCBS: “Little girls in Moscow 
were complaining that all the dolls 
in the stores looked alike—that 
there was no joy in calling them 
different and pet names if all the 
faces were alike.” 


We may gladly welcome, and do, 
all men of good will, while at the 
same time philosophically debating 
their ideas; and those who fear or 
distrust such debate, or who try 
to diminish it into the field of per- 
sonalities, are even more isolated 
from what seems to me to be an 
understanding of historic values. 
In this area it would appear that 
skepticism, in the long run, is much 
more desirable than violent en- 
thusiasm. Further, as a natural 
skeptic, I believe that apostolic 
missions spreading a firmly held 
doctrine need critical analysis in 
direct ratio to the rapidity of its 
acceptance. It is unfortunate that 
there are so few of us who are 
trained to “look see” and to “judge 
for one’s self.” I trust it will not 
seem offensive, because it is not 
meant to be so, if I say I believe 
there are too many photographers. 
Could we not agree that their un- 
happy influence leads to external 
and superficial functionalism? 
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Our fundamental job as archi- 
tects is not to propagandize, but 
for each to build, locally, a great 
civilization in beauty; to develop 
human scale which has nothing to 
do with whether it is large or small, 
but whether it dignifies and in- 
creases the importance of the in- 
dividual man. It cannot be isola- 
tionism to ask all who approach our 
American way of life to appreciate 
that it is dedicated to certain prin- 
ciples and that an honest endeavor 
be made to understand and enhance 
them. Julian Boy has stated it was 
not Thomas Jefferson who said: 
“ ... life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” but the American 


people. 


I seem to remember an American 
Architecture, free from European 
influence, developed by Root, Sul- 


livan and Wright; and similarly 
the modern factory as developed 


by American engineers. (See the 
buildings of the Crucible Iron 
Works at Elizabeth, N. J., built 
about 1905.) 

The present trends, obviously 
tending toward the abstract, the 
material, and the glorification of 
structure alone, all easy to do and 
easier to copy, must finally suc- 
cumb to a more truly architectural 
approach to human betterment— 
one achieving something far more 
than mere shelter, developing a so- 
ciety and a civilization which con- 
tain leisure and an esthetic, even 
with austerity as a principle, but 
which is not born in the negations 
of the factory, i.e., the symbol of 


the irresponsible worker ; or in the 
cell-like habitation, i.e., the symbol 
of irresponsible citizens. 

Further, I believe no matter how 
poor in resources any society may 
be—and certainly at the moment 
our American society is not poor— 
there can be found the necessary 
time and effort, if desired, to create 
something other than aridity, to de- 
velop other than the bleak Utopia 
the modern constructionist calls 
classicism. 

Just as early in the century 
Communism was thought to be a 
new religion leading to a heaven 
of resource uses, but now realized 
as an imposture creating a levelled 
poverty, so too will the engineer 
esthetic—that accompanying blister 
of Victorian industrial disease— 
prove to be a failure. Like Com- 
munism, it does not build but de- 
stroys cultures. As the age of the 
machine ends, as the era of energy 
begins, we must appreciate that 
the fruits of technology were never 
enough. Architecture is humanist 
in purpose and must be generated 
by human need. Above all it is 
not mere structure. Against all 
the now hardened conservative 
dogma of international modernism, 
I reassert the necessity of human- 
ism. 

I would further suggest that 
architecture in the future will bear 
the same relation to today’s so- 
called modernism as does compre- 
hensive medicine to yesterday’s 
general practice. 

“E pur si muove” (and yet it 
moves). 
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Calendar 


July 1-September 1: Fontaine- 
bleau Schools of Fine Arts and 
Music. Requests for full informa- 
tion should be addressed to Fon- 
tainebleau Association, 122 East 
58th St., New York, N. Y. 

July 3-August 12: Building Ex- 
hibition, Hannover, Germany, or- 
ganized by representatives of re- 
gional planning, city planning, 
housing, architecture, and building 
techniques. 

July 12-September 8: Exhibition 
on “100 Years of British Architec- 
ture,” Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, 
London W. 1. 

July 15-21: Seventh Interna- 
tional Hospital Congress, Brussels, 
Belgium. Information and arrange- 
ments through American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

July 21-August 4: Oxford Sum- 
mer School on Architectural His- 
tory and Measured Drawing, in 
connection with the Festival of 
Britain, 1951. 

August 13-25: Special Summer 
Course on Swedish Decorative 
Arts and Architecture, Swedish 
Institute, Kungsgatan 34, Stock- 
holm 3. 

September 1-October 6: Archi- 
tects’ Fall Trek to Europe under 
leadership of Clair W. Ditchy, 
F.A.LA. 

September 11-20: Building Re- 


search Congress, centering at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London. 

September 17-20: 53rd Annual 
Convention of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Jefferson, Len- 
nox, Sheraton, Statler and De Soto 
Hotels, St. Louis, Mo. 

September 23-30: Second Con- 
gress of the Union Internationale 
des Architectes, Mamounia Palace, 
Rabat, Morocco. Details of study 
tours following the Congress may 
be had from Secretary, Organizing 
Committee, 11 rue Berryer, Paris 
VIIIe. 

September 30-October 2: Meet- 
ing of The Board of Directors, 
A.1.A., Portland, Ore. 

October 4-7: Annual Conven- 
tion, California Council of Archi- 
tects, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

October 9: Receptionby R.1.B.A. 
for visiting architects and students, 
66 Portland Place, London. 

October 17-19: Annual Conven- 
tion of the Architects Society of 
Chio, Hotel Deshler, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

October 26-27: Gulf States Re- 
gional Meeting and Seminar, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

November 14-28: Building Ex- 
hibition, Olympia, London. For 
further details address the Manag- 
ing Director, 4 Vernon Place, 
London, W. C. 1. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


SWEDEN seems to be inviting the 
heating experts back to nature. One 
of that country’s engineers, Marten 
Blomquist, finds that a cow, win- 
tering in a comfortable shed, pro- 
duces about 80,000 B.t.u. every 24 
hours, and he thinks the cow 
doesn’t really need that much. At 
a state-sponsored farm in southern 
Sweden he appropriated the sur- 
plus heat of eighteen cows and 
piped it into a nearby, five-room 
farmhouse. The family was kept 
warm and presumably happy in an 
atmosphere of new-mown hay— 
cuddled so to speak. 


Tue Home Owners’ Loan 
CorRPORATION closed its books and 
went out of business a few weeks 
ago. Established in 1933 to halt 
the flood of foreclosures, then 1,000 
a day, the agency, during the next 
three years, refinanced well over a 
million defaulted home loans—one 
out of every five of all the nation’s 
owner-occupied, non-farm homes. 
With an original capital of $200 
million (supplied interest-free by 
the Treasury), HOLC issued 
bonds amounting, all told, to nearly 
$3% billions, all of which in- 
debtedness it has paid off, with in- 
terest. In returning the original 


capital to the Treasury, HOLC 
added a check for nearly $14 mil- 
lions as surplus. 

If this story sounds too miracu- 
lous for belief, it might be ob- 
served—without detracting in the 
least from theskill and conscientious 
devotion of those who managed 
HOLC—that such a result owes 
much to a period of steadily rising 
values. Nevertheless, there ought 
to be a monument on Capitol Hill 
to HOLC—a government bureau, 
with at one time a salaried per- 
sonnel of 21,000, which voluntarily 
went out of business when it had 
done its job, and made money do- 
ing it. 


PROBABLY no country in the 
world is so thoroughly convinced 
of the value of research as is our 


own. Our top-level industrial or- 
ganizations realize that it is good 
business to plow back a substantial 
part of their income into scientific 
research. Even our Government, 
through HHFA, is spending this 
year $1.8 millions in seeking bet- 
ter ways to build dwellings. Never- 
theless, the building industry, in 
its myriad of small, disconnected 
units, is not fitted to match the 
pace of its far smaller sister in- 
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dustries which are led by giant or- 
ganizations. We can only marvel 
at the activities in the field of 
chemistry, with duPont spending 
$38 million last year in research; 
or Union Carbide, with its 2,300 
research workers, of which nearly 
1,000 are professionally trained 
scientists; or of American Cyana- 
mid, spending $12.3 million in 
1950. Whether research brings ex- 
pansion or expansion makes re- 
search possible is a question as 
academic as that of the chicken and 
the egg; the two move inseparably 
forward. Perhaps what we need in 
the building industry are several 
really big organizations and the 
sharpened spurs of that competi- 
tion. But government sees a ter- 
rifying boogy in bigness as such. It 
has some half-dozen suits pending 
against duPont as a national peril; 
yet when an H-bomb plant of 
stupendous size must be built 
properly and in a hurry, the gov- 
ernment says please build and run 
it, Mr. duPont. 


New York City is beginning 
to realize that it has outgrown its 
convention facilities. Its Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau estimates 
that sixty-five major conventions 
and expositions now have to bypass 
Manhattan, taking with them $130 


million they would spend. Per- 
haps a great coliseum is the answer, 
and there is talk of combining a 
home for the Opera with a con- 
vention hall, a parking garage and 
an apartment house in the Colum- 
bia Circle area—reviving the 
dream of a great community center 
for great gatherings, great sport 
and great music—incidentally 
clearing out some slums in the 
process. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY and 
HHFA are trying to find answers 
to the questions involved in wider 
distribution of prefabs, particularly 
in the need for defense housing. 
In our deep ignorance of the sub- 
ject, there seems to be a practical 
test-question which will put a pre- 
fabricated product in either the yes 
or no category: What is its weight 
and bulk for transportation? 


THE FULL CIRCLE has now been 
reached in the development of the 
picture window. First, the window 
designed to capture a view; next, 
the window in spite of the lack of 
a pleasant view; then the window 
looking out upon an unpleasant 
view; and finally, the current ad- 
vertising by LOF showing how to 
block out the unpleasant view 
through the picture window by 
close-up planting. 
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KENCORK offers all the subtle shadings of Naturai Cork 


Kencork’s Beauty is Nature's Beauty! Oniy Nature could 
plan the fascinating variances in the rich nut-brown tones 
; of a Kencork Floor. Each Kencork tile is all pure cork . . . 

a you can Seoty and only pure cork . . . compressed under tremendous heat 
mearbonag) watts 4 to || and pressure, yet retaining all of its natural resiliency. 
meet any building | Because no artificial binders are used, longer baking is 
budget. And, don’t necessary. A more expensive pro- 
overlook the new cess, yet Kencork costs no more. 
trend in housing, Your clients will prefer the nat- 
Kencork for walls, ural, random beauty of a Ken- 
too. cork Floor. Insure their satisfac- 

tion b — on Kencork, FLOORS 

the only cork floor that meets 

every client’s demand for beauty 

and proven durability. 


KENTILE, INC., 58 SECOND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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The formal opening of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Hospital on July 1, 1950, signalized the comple- 
tion of a $4 million project which is the last word 
in hospital construction and equipment. 


Steam was selected for the heating of this great 
institution—steam harnessed and brought under 
control with a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. An Outdoor Thermostat adjusts 
the supply of steam with every change in tem- 
perature. Prevents wasteful overheating. Main- 
tains comfort conditions during mild weather or 


on the severest winter day. 


4 Lourdes Hospital, Camden, N. J 
, ta typecal semi-private room 





ew Hospital 


Webster System Radiators, taking no useable 
room space, were engineered into sanitary 
enclosures integrated with the window construc- 
tion. Metal front provides easy access if necessary. 
Each convector has a built-in radiator trap and 
valve, permitting 100% heat shut-off—no dampers 
are needed. 

Operation of the institution is under the direction 
of the Sisters of the Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis. Included in the Hospital is the Bishop's 
suite and a chapel seating 250. 


An important factor in the success of Webster 
Heating installations is the friendly service and 
close cooperation of the authorized Webster 
Factory Representative. Call him or write us for 


his name. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden 5, N. J. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Caneda, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


WEBSTER 


SYSTEM 


STEAM HEATI 


ARCHITECT: 
Poul C. Reilly, New York. 
BUILDER: 
George A. Fuller Company, New York. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: 
Seors & Kopf, New York. 
HEATING CONTRACTOR: 
Doniel J. Keating Co., Philadelphio. 


Chief Engineer A. D. Bradicry uses master key for heat 
shut-off at individual radiators. Shown at bottom of page & 
one of 14 solarums. 
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IN NEW YORK 55; 
IN CHICAGO 34 


Hatels Yse Spencer Vacuum 


In fact, 80% of the leading 
hotels use the Spencer Centrul 
Vacuum Cleaning System. 


USERS SAY: “It is quiet and 
thorough. It is the only way to 
clean a hotel and it does many 
things that we could not do any 
other way.” 


CARPETS: A manager of a large 
New York hotel, after keeping 
records over a period of years, 
estimated that carpet life is in- 
creased 15% to 20% by the 
Spencer System. 


DECORATIONS: Since all dirt 

and dust go down to a separator 

in the basement, and the ex- 

haust out of the stack, abso- 

lutely no dust is distributed around the hotel. This reduces dusting time and 
Saves on painting and redecorating costs. 


URNITURE: The Spencer System has a special swival connection which enables 
he operator to clean under beds, around table legs, etc., easily and quickly. 
and tools are provided for upholstered furniture, special tools for radiators, 
ond the open hose end is used to clean mattresses. 


Ask for the Spencer Bulletin: shows how the Spencer System is used, how it is 
built and how it soves. 181-D 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Sakowitz Department Store, Houston, Texas—Alfred C. Finn, Architect 
WHY STORES SPECIFY 


MARBLE VENEER 


¢ 
Vermont Marble Veneer (34,000 square feet) * 
insures economy in construction and mainte- VA 
nance, thereby permitting luxury in interior a 
appointments. Sweets File Architectural 
for specifications and details. 





* CHARACTER * PERMANENCE + LOW MAINTENANCE 


crystalline VERMONT MARBLE 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY + PROCTOR, VERMONT Ss 
Branch Offices VERMORT MAARLS 
Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * eee * ee ee Oat San Francisco 
in Coneda: Ontario Marble Company, Lid., Peterboro, Ontaris and Toronto, 
Brooks Marble & Tile Compeny, Lid., Terente, Ontario 





built to 


STAND MORE 


..- than they'll 
ever have to take... 
KEWAUNEE 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 





We show you this picture 

of an actual demonstra- 

tion merely to point out 

that Kewaunee doors are 

sO strong—so ruggedly 
built—they support the weight 
of a man! 

This is typical of a// Kewaunee 
construction. Doors, drawers, and 
framing members are extra husky to keep your 
Kewaunee installation in top condition for years to 
come. And that’s just one more reason why 
Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment leads the field in 
technical excellence and value! 








Write today for free Kewaunee 
catalog, indicating whether in- 
terested in wood or metal con- 
struction. No obligation. 

C. G. Campbell, President 


5097 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 
Representatives in Principal Cities 




















PLUMBING AND 


eS og DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 
Designed By A Plumber 


For The Plumbing Trade 














Ne. 186-D 
SEDIMENT DRAINS 
Ne. 809 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANOUTS 


Ne. 1200 
SERIES 
FLOOR AND SHOWER DRAINS 


We. 135 


URINAL DRAINS 


Ne. 108-W 


BACKWATER FLOOR DRAINS 


Ne. 109 
BASEMENT FLOOD CONTROL 


GREASE INTERCEPTORS 


No. 148 
ROOF DRAINS 


Send For Latest Boosey Catalog 


NORMAN BOOSEY MFG. CO. 


Division American Skein & Foundry Company 


GO .10, ILLINOIS 


420 NORTH LA SALLE ST CHICA 





MORE Bgwy 


FOR HOSPITAL FLOORS 


Hillyard’s 3-step treat- 
ment on 24 hr. duty 
in terrazzo corridors 
ot St. Theresa’s Hos- 
pital, Waukegan, Ill. 


When YOU Specify HILLYARD’S 3-Step Treatment 


e SUPER SHINE-ALL—for fina! clean-up 

e ONEX-SEAL—for terrazzo, SUPER HIL-Brite wax for wood, 
or asphalt tile 

e SUPER HIL-TONE—for regular maintenance 


FEATURES: Produces a bright-looking, attractive finished surface that 
withstands hardest abuse, that is protection against wear-out. Assures 
hospitals the low-cost maintenance they seek. . . . Assures architects 
a finished floor installation of which to be proud. 


APPROVED: “Anti-slip’’ by Underwriter’s Laboratories. Recommended 
by flooring manufacturers and their associates. A WRITE FOR 


Let the ae eee BE YOUR . ". FREE FOLDER 


He’s trained in the technical side of treating on the 
floors, schooled to work hand in hand with : treatment 
architects. You can a on his advice and of 
help to get the job done RIGHT and “ON terrazzo 
SCHEDULE. and cement 
floors. 


Dept. P-7 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARC HITECTS ~ 
Boarp or Directors 


OFFICERS 
(Terms expire 7952) 
Gtanw Strawron, President 
208 &. W. Stark St., Portland 4, Ore. 
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Cram W. Drreny, Secretary, 5 W. Earned St, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
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Howarp Eicuewaaum, 304 Wallace Bldg., Little Rock, Arh, ........... Gulf States District’ 
Jouw N, Ricwanros, $18 Jefferson Ave., Tolete,; Ohio... Great Lakes Di 
Cc, E. Susine, 314 Masonic Temple, Charleston, W. Va. .... Middic Atlantic Distrlet 
Iavine G. Samira, 2040 S. W. Jefferson St., Portland 1, Ore. . Northwest Distrie 
{Terms caine 1954) 4 
Lzowarp H. Baer, 1215 Colcord Bidg., ; 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Central States Distrie 
UG. THomas mgt te Lil, 3350 Millexsod Ave, 
Cclumbia, 8. C. Scuth Atlantic Distric 
Cuartes O. Marcuam, 612 South Flower St., 
Les Angeles 17, Calif. Sicrra-Nevada Distrigl 
Eowarp L. Witaow, 209 Majestic Bldg., Fi. Worth, Tex. ............... Texas Dist 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD 
(Terms expire 1952) 
Guzye Stanton, Chairman Hargotp Buceizy Wim 
Cram W. Drrenr, Secretary Wiusue H. Tus 
Mavarcs J. SULLIVAN Howaro Eicuswaaum, A\cernate 
HEADQUARTERS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington by BD. Cc. 
Eomond R. Purves, Executive Directo 
J. Winfield Rankin, Administratiwe Secretary; Frederick Gutheim, 
Assistant to the Executive Director; Louise 8. Miller, Treasurer's 
Office; Florence H, Gervais, Membership and Record:; ienry H. 
Saylor, Editor of the Journnat and Butnatin; Walter A. Taylor, Direc- 
ot nd Education Research; Theodore Irving Coe, Technical See- 
4 $3 reece _— rbd oon eet f pees &s g. 
oe 1 arian-Researcher ; Hiam rt ecretary jer 
“5 Moduler Coordination 


Official address of The Institute as a N.Y. Corporation, 115 Fi. 40th S«.. New York, ae 2, 














The Producers’ Council, affiliated with The A.1.A.,1001 15th 8t,N.W., Washington 5, DG, 
































